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FRIENDSHIP. 

And have I seen thy home again, 

And entered the familiar hall, 
And are the days of grief and pain, 

Fled, forgotten by us all ? 

Heaven grant it may be so, 

That sorrow's face is gone and past, — 
For with true friends, man well doth know, 

All quarrels have their end at last. 

And ah, what joy 't is then to see 
The much frequented scenes of old, 

The gentle brook, the willow tree, 
Which shivered at the winter's cold. 

A friend — it seemed to say — I had, 
But now he 's gone and I must die ; 

A mighty wind howled o'er the land, 
And heard his words, but with a sigh. 



8 FRIENDSHIP. 

And on the mighty wind it rushed, 
O'er valley, hill, and dale, 

And shrieking far the sad tree's cry, 
Left nature cold and pale. 

And all this while my heart was sad, 
I mused of that friend away ; 

An empty place was by my soul, — 
Grief came to me each day, 

And with the night no news of him ; 

The companion of my life, 
The friend that I had made on earth, 

Was kept away by strife ! 

Oh, mortal man, how strange art thou ; 

Who could have thought such end ? 
Better far the desert wild 

Than live without a friend ! 

But now we are as one again, 
The trouble 's past and o'er ; 

Oh ! Holy Father be with us, 
Both now and evermore ! 

March, 1896. 



THE MAID OF SCOTLAND. 

Oh, beautiful maid, how sweet is thy home 
Near the mountains of wild Scotch heather ! 

I '11 sing to thee, dear, when thou art alone 
In that land where glory is ever. 

And I '11 tell of the deeds that oft I have done 
In the fierce and most terrible war, 

When we fought for our lives with sword and 
with gun 
In the battle's great deaf 'ning roar. 

Oh, beautiful maid ! oh, beautiful maid ! 

You are mine, my darling, for ever ! 
The ways of the world may flow and may fade, 

But parted our souls shall be never. 

Bute, 1893. 



TO A LADY. 



Lift up thy head, proud Mariebel, 

And hate me and my life ! 
I know thy nature far too well 

To take thee for a wife ! 

II. 

Think of the hearts that thou hast torn 

With thy bewitching glance ! 
Think of that tortured soul forlorn 

Whose life 's now wrecked perchance ! 

in. 

Oh ! how thou with that youth hast played ! 

No doubt it gave thee pleasure 
To call thyself his " darling maid," 

Then scorn him at thy leisure ! 



TO A LADY. 



IV. 



And spiteful, lovely Mariebel, 
Think'st thou, to take my heart ? 

No ! I '11 not give it thee, ma belle ! 
I know thee ! We must part ! 



v. 



Not e'en thy lovely ancient hall, 
And all thy riches too, 

Will make me to thee, lady, fall, 
And give myself to you ! 



VI. 



No ! get thee hence, proud Mariebel, 
With thy bewitching tears, 

And let thy heartless soul now feel 
Love's tortures and love's fears ! 



VII. 



Say not again thou lovest me ! 

Plead for my love no more ! 
Think of the tortured souls that be, 

Cast from thy pitiless door ! 



12 TO A LADY. 

VIII. 

No ! no ! fair lady Mariebel ! 

Thy love for me is vain ! 
Thou now wilt learn what none can tell- 

Despised heart's wrenching pain ! 

April, 1897. 



TO CHEIRO. 

Steange friend, in thee I sometimes see 
A look that tells of , long ago — 

A far-off look, that can but be 

Contempt for all thou yet dost know. 

For thou dost hate this mortal earth ! 

Thy soul is longing to be free ! 
To have perchance its second birth, 

And pass away in happy glee ! 

Away ! away ! I know not where — 
And yet I read its life above — 

'T will pass the bounds of mortal air, 
And fly to seek its only love ! 

Its love who lived long, long ago, 
And who for it is weeping still ; — 

See how yon rays of light do flow, 
And rest on thee by her own will ! 



i 4 TO CHEIRO. 

And, noble poet, gentle friend, 
Thy life is watched by spirits fair ; 

Angels of peace o'er thee do bend, 
And ever whisper, " She is there ! " 

Yes ! thou wilt see her soon again — 
The queen who gave to thee her heart ! 

Oh ! there shall be an end to pain, 
For from that hour no more you part ! 

March, 1897. 



BACK TO THE OLD VILLAGE. 

How beautiful to see once more 

The dear old church that long I 've known, 
To see the swallows as before 

Fly crying o'er their rustic home. 

I 've been away, a long, long way, 

Beyond the wide, wide sea ; 
And oft have sighed the whole long day 

To come, my Maud, to thee ! 

When in the savage Alpine land 

My heart to thee would soar, 
And in my dreams I 'd see thee stand 

Beside the cottage door. 

I own 't is wondrous fair to see 

The blue that stamps Lemano's face, 

The cheerful peasant's happy glee 
As glides his skiff with tender grace. 



1 6 BACK TO THE OLD VILLAGE. 

And no less fair Khodano's stream, 
That swiftly cuts its hurried way, 

And, flashing in the moonlight's beam, 
Goes thundering on to hail the day. 

And then to hear the organ's note 
Within a great cathedral's walls, 

And feel the solemn music float 
To one still voice that always calls. 

Yet stranger still the awful main 

Enraged by the fickle wind, 
When terror chained to direful pain 

Eides thro' the air for man to find ! 

These things entrance ; but let them flee, 
I 'm safe within my native shore, 

And happier than the world can be, 
For Maud is faithful as before ! 

Hampstead, October, 1896. 



TO MISS MAUD JEFFRIES. 

(Aftbk seeing "The Sign of the Ckoss.") 

Oh, lady, pardon if I write thee, 
The noblest soul that e'er I 've seen ; 

A holy deed thou well hast shown me, 
A faithful heart's resplendent beam ! 

Sing, gentle muse, to this fair maid, 
Who would attain thy place on earth ; 

Let never sorrow gladness fade, 
Or grief around her take his birth ! 

Tho' the world seems dark and dreary, 

Moving on creation's way, 
Yet a voice is never weary 

Of softly speaking day to day. 

So take this gentle maid to thee, 
placid light of spiritual love, 

Till earthly pain and trouble flee, 
And around her shines the joy above. 

October, 1896. 

B 17 



POETA NASCITUR NON FIT. 

A poet wandered ere 't was morn 

Along a woodland way, 
And sat him down to watch the dawn 

Come gliding with the day. 

And as he sat and mused alone, 

Far, far away from all, 
He thought he 'd make the wood his home, 

Close by the waterfall. 

He thought how fair it was to see 
The violets that he loved so well ; 

'T was fair to feel the morning's glee, 
Yet why, alack, he could not tell. 

Perhaps it was his thoughts were cast 
To one fair day now long gone by ; 

For o'er his lips a light smile past, 
Then vanished, leaving but a sigh. 



POETA NASCITUR NON FIT. 19 

The nightingale raised high its note, 
The winding stream a-laughing ran, 

And murmurs sweet began to float 
Around that pensive form of man. 

When sudden, from a shady bower, 
A lovely maid all silent stood, 

And kissed a little simple flower 
That grew about the rustic wood. 

Then nearer to the poet came, 

And looked at him with loving eyes, 

Outstretched her hand and blessed his name, 
Then passed away into the skies. 

February, 1897. 



TIMOR DEI SAPIENTIA PRIMA EST. 
To Professor D'Odiardi. 

Gkeat master of the science world, 

Loved by Genius in her bower, 
To thee her light she has unfurled, 

And blessed thy name from hour to hour. 

When thou wast born a happy time 
Prevailed amidst the spirit land ; 

God's mighty laws and love sublime 
Methinks were poured into thy hand. 

Who sees thee fails not to perceive 
The tender smile within thy face, 

Which truly tells, as all believe, 
Of holy light and spiritual grace. 



TIMOR DEI SAPIENTIA PRIMA EST. 21 

Not for thyself dost thou then live, 
But that to others help mayest be ; 

And words of wisdom thou wilt give 
To all whom chance should bring to thee. 

And lovely music, queenly royal, 

Will hush her nymphs when thou dost play, 
Lest some voice perchance should spoil 

The mystic sounds that float away. 

Yet, ah ! methinks these verses vain ; 

No writing can thy genius tell. 
May God deliver thee from pain, 

And ever whisper, " It is well." 

London, January, 1897. 



SONG. 

The thrush at the top of the tall pine-tree 

Makes music to the skies, 
And the lover strong o'er the world doth flee 

To seek his lady's eyes. 
And the white dove says, Coo-coo, 

And the lover sighs, Ah, me ! 
My lady's eyes are the fairest eyes 

That ever the world did see ! 
My lady's eyes are the fairest eyes 

That ever the world did see ! 

May, 1896. 



PARTING. 

Is 't good-bye, then, sweetest love ? 

Is 't farewell, then, for awhile ? 
Will to-morrow no more see thee ? 

Shall I not behold thy smile ? 

Fairest ! meekest ! noblest ! gentlest ! 

Well have we learnt what 't is to part ; 
Yet in parting well thou knowest 

For ever more thou hast my heart. 

May thy path be ever guarded 

By the hand of Him above ; 
May thy life be ever loving, 

Leaning to eternal love. 

Though the mighty sea 's between us, 
Yet our hearts are ever near, 

Beating one continual music, 
Ever onward without fear. 



24 PARTING. 

Everywhere my footsteps take me 
Brings back to me but of the past. 

Little heart, why dost thou pain me ? 
Our happy days are gone at last. 

But stay ! why need I write in sorrow ? 

Shall we not soon meet again ? 
Then tears of joy and tears of love 

Shall wipe away the tears of pain. 

June, 1895. 



TO MISS JULIA NEILSON. 

Great Actress, I have seen thee play 
Sweet Eosalind so nobly fair ! 
That pleasure ne'er shall fade away, 
But in my memory e'er be there. 

How beautiful it is to see 
The way in which thou playest this part ! 
Alas ! no words could ever be 
Enough to thank thee from my heart ! 

For when sad thoughts rush over me, 
And I awhile am brought to pain, 
How gladly will I think on thee, 
And my sad soul be joy'd again ! 

January, 1897. 



MY DAUGHTER. 



I know a lady, ah, so fair ! 

Such joy it is to see her ; 

Within those eyes so soft and clear 

There lurks a secret light 

Which far o'ersteps the blush of eve 

And far outshines the night. 

She is so fair, so sweetly fair, 

And she is my own daughter ! 



II. 

Her little locks of golden hair 
Fall o'er her noble brow ; 
And she is tall and queenly too, 
And when she walks the flowers do bend, 
And nature seems to smile ; 
And the thrush looks out from under the boughs, 
26 



MY DAUGHTER. 27 

And sings to her awhile. 

So fair is she, so sweetly fair, 

And she is my own daughter ! 



III. 

And when I lie under the wood 

And look into the sky, 

And wondering thoughts go ever on 

And ever floating by, 

'T is then, alone and far from all, 

There steals a vision fair 

Of one whose beauty I do see, 

Although she be not there. 

So fair is she, so sweetly fair, 

And she is my own daughter ! 



IV. 

I 've heard that all who do behold her 
Oft have said they fain would know her, 
Oft have said they ne'er have seen 
So sweet and yet so fair a queen. 
And I, I love to watch those eyes, 
Those dreamy eyes of blue, 



28 MY DAUGHTER. 

That seem to be so far away, 

And yet so very near, 

As if within from day to day 

They held a secret fear. 

So fair is she, yes, sweetly fair, 

And she is my own daughter ! 

July, 1895. 



ISABEL. 



There is a cottage by a brook, 

Surrounded far by woodland trees ; 

There is a cottage by a brook, 
As sweet as is a summer's breeze. 



Perchance thou knowest not this spot, 
And I, methinks I will not tell, 

Tor how the world such calm would blot, 
And rob the place I love so well ! 



ii. 

Hark to yon bird, how sweet it sings 

To the night's departing ray ; 
Whilst round great Nature's outspread wings 

There steals the light of early day. 



30 ISABEL. 

And with it comes my lady fair, 
To hail the glowing morning sky ; 

And as she comes, the silent air 
Doth heave a loving whisper'd sigh. 

The daffodils do wave their heads, 
The lilies bend unto her feet ; 

And softly doth the wild moss give 
Beneath the feet of one so sweet. 



And all things lend a tender ear, 

To list if she a word will tell 
Of one she loves — of one so dear — 

For 't is the Lady Isabel ! 

She stands ! oh heaven ! how wond'rous fair ! 

From her dark eyes what light to see ! 
I would no friend to see her there, 

For he would rob my love of me. 

I love her, yet she knows it not, 

For she doth dream, and hates the world ; 
And man she says so soon would blot 

The pretty flowers by God unfurled. 



ISABEL. 

Would blot what seems a joy to her, 
The cottage and the garden gate, 

Where bending trees of dark green fir 
Do drink the evening air, when late. 

'T is well she loves the solitude ; 

It hath a charm I dare not tell. 
And I would call the solitude, 

The sister of fair Isabel. 

Coblenz, August, 1895. 



3i 



CONSTANTIA. 



Awake, it is an early hour, 

And fresh doth shine the morn, 

The leaves are whispering in the bower — 
"Arise, the night is gone." 



Across the garden path there comes 

A light of purple ray ; 
Whilst in the boughs the thrush doth sing 

Its song of happy May. 

And the wood wakes with the sound 
And the lilies toss their heads, 

And fresh the little pansies smile, 
Upon the garden beds. 



CONSTANTIA. 33 

And the favourite blackbird sings — 

The favourite bird of all ; 
For many a year this bird hath sung 

Beside the old grey hall. 

Where, long ago, in days gone by, 

Oft have I heard it said, 
A spirit walked around the grounds — 

A spirit of the dead. 

When all was quiet and men did sleep, 
The night was the spirit's day ; 

Until the blackbird hailed the morn, 
And then it fled away. 



11. 

Oh, gentle goddess of the night, 
Come to me when I do rest, 

And pour thy beam of holy light 
O'er a world for ever blessed. 

Oh, lift the hand of knowledge up, 
Wisdom's voice can never cease ; 

Inspire our thoughts, and fill the cup 
To one eternal loving peace ! 
c 



34 CONSTANTIA. 

Help me now with words to tell, 

What in a dream methought was said ; 

That mind and soul in one may dwell, 
And love the memory of the dead ! 



in. 

Hark to the sound of the music so fair, 
The dancers they dance in the hall. 

And the're faces that smile in the light and 
the glare, 
And the flash of the jewels at the ball. 



And the're faces too, methinks, that are sad, 
And hearts that are beating full wild ; 

Yet the revel of night doth ever laugh glad 
To the sound of the music so mild. 



And the knights and the ladies are dancing 
away, 

And all have forgotten the dawn ; 
For gently without the light of the day 

Is beginning to steal o'er the lawn ! 



CONSTANTIA. 3S 

But there's one who is standing alone at the 
door, 

Oh heaven ! how beautifully fair ; 
In silence she gazes across the wild moor, 

As waiting the voice of one there ! 



And e'en as she waits the nightingale sings, 

And the flowers begin to awake, 
And the breeze from the wood along with it 

brings 
The scent of the pines from the lake. 



But hush ! there 's a voice that is whispering by, 
And a silence that makes the heart beat ; 

One step — one blush — one loving sigh — 
And her lover and lord 's at her feet ! 



rv. 

Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! cuckoo ! 

The reddened glow of eve is set ; 
Oh remembrance of a day that 'a past, 

Too glorious to forget ! 



36 CONSTANTIA. 

Constantia, my own, my love ! 

Thou hast my heart, and I have thine ; 
And you and I for ever, love, 

Are clothed in unity divine ! 



And the thrush is singing, love, 

To you and to me ; 
And the white lily whispers, love, 

All joy be unto thee. 

And the honeysuckle above your head 

Is smiling to you, dear, 
In the shade of the fading purple sun, 

And the light of the moon so clear. 

And oh, how happy we 

To wander o'er the fields 
Where the gentle summer moss 

To the laughing brooklet yields. 

Where the row of daffodils 

In golden splendour shine 
In one unbroken line of light, 

In summer's happy time. 



CONSTANTIA. 37 

Come along, come along, my love one, 
Come along, come along with me, 

To-night is the happiest time of my life, 
For I am alone with thee ! 

Come along, come along, my love one, 

The night is happy and clear, 
And the sound of the fountain far away 

Is singing a song to thee, dear ! 



v. 

We took the path towards the lake 
That, ah, methinks so well I know, 

"Where oft on summer's eve I 've watched 
The laughing ripplets onward go. 

And I said, " There is none in the wide, wide 
world, 

Constantia, so fair as thee ; 
An age could I dwell on a look that thou givest, 

And sigh for eternity ! " 

And a firefly wandered down the path, 

And floated o'er our heads, 
And seemed to smile, as hand in hand 

We neared the tulip beds. 



38 CONSTANTIA. 

Oh, what a joy was by my soul, 

A peace unknown to me ; 
Oh, little star, shine out thy love 

And bless the world and thee. 

And there in the light of the moon I placed 
The ring of my heart on my love one so fair; 

The world was forgotten in one sweet embrace 
As I held in my arms my lady love there. 



VI. 

But sudden as a mighty wind 

Doth cloud a spotless sky, 
So quick the joy of mortal mind 

Doth fall to dust and die. 

For now the time it well hath come 
When we, dear love, must part ; 

And yet we wander ever on, 
And linger heart to heart. 

We pass again the old, old wall, 

Close by the fountain stream ; 
And through the trees there stands the hall, 

As silent as a dream. 



CONSTANTIA. 39 

And yet one more embrace we take, 

And one more parting sigh ; 
The breath of night doth seem to stop, 

And nature longs to die ! 

A little tear is on my cheek ; 

A heart that 's broken so ! 
Oh, must thou really go, my love ? 

Oh, must thou really go ? 

Farewell ! 't is but till to-morrow, love ; 

The night methinks is clear ; 
We '11 wake with the early morning, love, 

That longs to see thee, dear ! 

June, 1896. 



TO LAKE GENEVA. 

( Written on the Lake. ) 

Fair as a lovely dream, 

Blue as a summer's sky, 
Silent thy little wavelets gleam, 

And sparkle ere they die. 

Noble the mountains stand, 

Lit by the sunlight's ray, 
And proudly throw their shadows down, 

To shade the pretty bay. 

From off yon little port, 

The boats put out to row, 
And glittering in the silvery sun, 

A-sailing oft they go. 

Sweet it is when the eve is set 

O'er thy blue waters still, 
When our thoughts go wandering on, 

And dream of what they will. 



TO LAKE GENEVA. 41 

When the moon doth light the sky 
With her bright radiant beams, 

And the world in " peace " is clothed, 
And life another seems, 

Then alone and far from all, 
Whilst Nature quiet doth sleep, 

We think, and watch the little waves 
Come rolling to our feet. 

Ouchy, August 17th, 1896. 



TQ 

Tho' fate, fair lady, with her will 
Hath made me chance to know thee, 
Yet oft methinks before thou earnest, 
In visions fair I saw thee. 

I saw, methought, those deep black eyes, 
From whence doth flash such light ; 
I saw, methought, that smile of thine — 
So tender, yet so bright. 

I hear the little nightingale — 
How sweet it sounds to me ; 
It sings a song, fair Isabel, 
And says — " Eemember me." 

Spa, 1896. 



TO THE MATTERHORN. 

Stand out, great rock, against the sky ! 

And view with pride how far around 
Peak after peak each other chase, 

And all in wonder great abound ! 

And of them all, the greatest thou ! 

Admired by the human race ! 
In thee we learn how small we are, 

And humbly beg, God, for grace. 

Kiffelbbrg, September 1st, 1896. 



TO SWITZERLAND. 

Nation of honour, freedom, and love, 

Hailed by the world that so well thou dost 
please, 

Wearing the crown of virtue above, 
Born of equality, liberty, and ease ! 



Nobly ye fought for your rights and the law ! 

In letters of gold are the deeds of the past, 
Written to record the horrors of war ! 

And point to the land of justice at last ! 

The peasant that passes his life on the hills, 
With his flock and his cottage near at his 
hand, 
Oft proudly surveys the field that he loves, 
As he sings the fair songs of his dear native 
land! 



TO SWITZERLAND. 45 

Oh, how can I tell of the days I 've spent 
In thy valleys and meadows, so beautifully 
fair; 
When I've watched the queen of the night as 
she passed 
Above the great snow mounts that ever 
stand there. 

When, massive and mighty o'er the mountain 
side, 
The rocks and the fir trees imposingly stand ; 
In grandeur surpassing the strength of the 
wind, 
As it howls o'er the crags and the fens of 
the land. 

Oh ! Switzerland, Switzerland, land of the fair, 
Remembrance of thee shall ever be sweet ; 

In the fields where the poppies dance in the 
air, 
And the murmur of waters dies at your feet ! 

Geneva, August 20th, 1896. 



WINIFRED. 
Zbe mgmpb of tbe 3sle. 

Shadows of a sunset's ray, 
And three clear stars to shine, 

And then to wander through the wood, 
Lost in thoughts sublime ! 

For the queen of the night is coming, 

The nymph of the wood and the isle ; 
And here alone am I waiting, 

Awaiting to see her fair smile : 
For the queen of the night is mine ! 

And so is the willow tree, 
And so is the pretty jessamine 

That yonder there I see ! 
And so the tender flowers 

That cling to the garden wall ; 
And the soft cream lily, white, 

That grows before them all ! 
46 



WINIFRED. 47 

All are mine, all are mine ; 
Oh, happy mortal I ! 

Hush ! I hear her a-coming ! 

She comes with her soft light tread ; 
And my doubting heart 's a-beating, 

And oft methinks I 'm dead ! 
But no, the wind 's a-sighing ! 

And the thrush begins to sing ! 
And tells that the smiling zephyr 

The queen of the world doth bring ! 
The queen of the world, the queen of the isle, 

The queen of the world doth bring ! 

Look, how fair and beautiful 

Her hair hangs o'er her brow ; 
Oh ! fairest queen of all the world, 

My sovereign lady thou ! 
Come, come, I 'm a-waiting here ; 

Come, come, my dearest love, 
For no fairer angel lives 

In all the heaven above ! 
For no fairer angel lives 

In all the world above. 

The moon it is a-shining 
On the silvery lake so clear ; 



48 WINIFRED. 

And the wood it is a-laughing 

That the nymph of the isle is near. 
I know the isle 's enchanted, 

And she the enchantress be ; 
But what care I, 

E'en should I die, 
But that her face I see ! 

But what care I, 
E'en should I die, 

But that her face I see ! 

She comes, my fair enchantress ! 

And I am happy now ! 
But, look you, how she leads me 

Over the rushes, ho ! 
Past the wild rose, ho ! 

And then, I know, she '11 leave me 
Near the wood sublime, 

Where sing the muses nine ! 
Over the rushes, ho ! 

Past the wild rose, ho ! 

Lucerne, 1896. 



TO BYRON. 

Though an unknown world 's between us, 

Oh, well beloved of Venus fair, 
Yet methinks in dreams I see thee, 

Safe in gentle Poetry's care. 

I see thee lost in wonder lying, 

Dreaming at thy Venus' feet, 
Whilst her mystic nymphs are singing, 

Hushing thee to gentle sleep. 

Her snow-white arms are twined around thee, 
Her lips to thine in love are pressed, 

She calls thee king of all around thee, 
Her poet, whom on earth she blessed ! 

Paris, 1896. 



49 



ON THE 

EIGHTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 



Awake ! awake ! and sound the drums, 
And make the cannon roar ; 

Honour, honour royal England's sons 
Who died on that wild moor. 



Warriors brave of old ! 

Right well their fame doth flow ! 
Bravely they fought and bold ! 

Full eighty years ago. 

Let the drum and trumpet speak ! 

Let the song of fame still flow ! 
Oh ! noble men ! Oh ! noble feat ! 

England's power shall never go. 



ANNIVERSARY OF WATERLOO. 51 

Oh fierce and deadly was the doom 

Of many who on that day fell, 
Eoar after roar, boom after boom, 

Crashed the guns in one great hell ! 

Warriors brave of old ! 

Eight well their fame doth flow ! 
Bravely they fought and bold ! 

Full eighty years ago ! 

But now the war is past and o'er, 
And wondrous deeds are often told, 

Of those brave men from England's shore 
Who fought as mighty men of old ! 

Oh, Wellington, thou 'st lived, thou 'st fought, 

Thy name shall stand for ever ; 
Well have we learnt what thou hast taught, 

That glory f adeth never ! 

June, 1895. 



THE GIPSY GIRL. 



I sat me down upon a seat 

Beside a wayside wood, 
And watched the lilies at my feet, 

And thought as best I could. 



When up there came a gipsy maid, 
With eyes of peaceful blue, 

And said my fortune was to fade, 
Whate'er 1 chose to do. 



" My gentle girl," at length quoth I, 
" What is 't that thou dost tell ? " 

" My lord," she pipered with a sigh, 
" To love it is not well." 
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" But how thou talk'st, my little maid, 
Canst not thy mouth now stay ? " 

" The roses, sir," she said, " do fade, 
And flowers, they pass away. 

" The birds, they cease their gentle song, 

When twilight fills the sky, 
But maids, they talk the whole day long, 

They talk until they die. 

" Why looks my lord so angry thus ? 

Come see the peaceful ground, 
5 T is not that rage doth see me blush 

When looking far around." 

And talk this little maid she would, 
She talked from morn till night, 

That try as much as ere I could, 
I dared not say good-night. 

She talked of life — she talked of earth — 

She talked and jabbered so, 
That by the day of my own birth, 

I longed to see her go. 
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But no, she stayed and talked and smiled, 
Smiled at the things she said, 

Till mad with rage and heat, full wild, 
I wished I 'd seen her dead. 



And now I fain would ask of thee, 

If thou wouldst willing tell, 
Sweet maid, the age that thou canst be, 

For sure I judge thee well. 

" Some eighteen summers, sir, I Ve seen," 
Quoth she with one bright smile, 

" Some eighteen summers, sir, I 've seen, 
And lived here all the while." 

And still she talked, this little maid, 
She talked from noon till night, 

E'en when the clouds the sun did fade, 
She spake and still was bright. 

And thus I heard as in a charm, 
This maid who was so sweet, 

The wood was filled with one sweet calm, 
And birds chirp'd near our feet. 
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And why I stayed with this fair one, 

And why I watched her so, 
What folly 't was that I had done, 

Alas ! I did not know. 



'T was but a tale that ne'er shall fade, 
'T will live, and die — oh never, 

It told that with a gentle maid, 
Man is as weak as ever ! 

July, 1895. 



LOVE. 

Hail ! holy beam of purest love, 
That long ago I did so spurn ; 

Thou shin'st in darkness from above, 
A beam of peace ; — so ever burn. 



Shine, thou object of man's delight, 
Shine thro' the night and thro' the day ; 

Spurn fast all horrors from our sight, 
Spurn fast the sins of man away. 



1894. 
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TO MY FATHER. 

{A Vision of the Future.) 

My father, oh ! my father, 

Last night I heard the organ's note, 
And in a dream I saw thee stand, 

And heard the heavenly music float. 



I saw thee pass into a land 

Where happiness and peace do dwell ; 
I saw thee look once more on earth, 

And bid a short, a dear farewell. 



I followed thee I knew not where, 

Thro' groves of happy summer flowers ; 

I heard sweet voices everywhere, 

And wander'd thro' those pleasing bowers. 
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I passed, methought, by waters fair, 
Where lilies tossed their smiling heads ; 

I passed, methought, thro' valleys dear, 
Adorned with laughing garden beds. 



Above me lay a bright blue sky, 
Below, a brooklet gently ran ; 

Its little rocks o'ergrown with moss 
Which yielded to the foot of man. 

Around bright happy beings danced, 
And looked into each other's eyes, 

And lightly tripping o'er the grass, 
Quick passed away with loving sighs. 

Oh ! 't was a sight surpassing fair, 
I stood and gazed I knew not why : 

Myriads of happy beings there, 
A happiness that ne'er should die. 

" Father, father," at length I spoke, 
" Oh, where art thou, I cannot see ? " 

To which a gentle voice replied — 
" Thy father's love is great for thee." 
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And everywhere I heard thy praise, 

I heard one to another say, 
That earth had not a nobler soul 

Than thine, which brightens day to day. 



I heard one tell what love was thine, 
How great and yet how kind thou art ; 

That ne'er was one so virtuous found, 
Or one with such a loving heart ! 

November, 1895. 



ON THE PAST. 



Hast ever heard at sweet twilight 
The cricket chirrup at thy side, 

The murmur of some brooklet's flight, 
As passing on, it makes the tide ? 



Then sit thee down in a shady bower, 
And let thy thoughts on nothing dwell, 

When there will come in that dear hour 
Sweet visions — why thou canst not tell. 



'T is but the dream of human life, 
Of creatures made like to their God, 

Whose soul within from mortal strife 
Doth long to fly unto its Lord. 
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Oh sit and dream then at thy will ! 

Alone with nature so sublime, 
On the life that beats on still, 

On the days that were once thine. 

And if by chance a tear should fall 

Upon the flowers that strew the ground, 

Thy soul will answer to thy call — 

'T is sad, but sweet, what thou hast found. 



Bonn, 1895. 



ADIEU TO SPA. 

Adieu, sweet house of many charms, 
Where grow the gentle summer flowers, 

Where life is sweet, and nothing harms, 
Where birds sing in their happy bowers. 

Adieu, sweet placid, silent trees, 

Stately and well ye 've stood your time ; 

Long have ye felt the summer's breeze, 
But now to rest, ye trees of lime. 

Adieu, ye pleasant smiling fields, 
Where oft a happy hour I 've passed, 

Where o'er the rocks the green moss yields 
To running waters o'er the grass. 

Adieu, sweet laughing village fair, 

With all thy strange and wond'rous ways, 

Where children run to parents' care, 
Where quickly onward pass the days. 
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Adieu, fairest village of the earth, 

Where health and joy surrounds the air : 

Where fiery sunrise tells the birth 
Of one more happy day born there. 



Adieu, dear laughing running brook, 
Which onward flows a hasty flight ; 

Oft have I stood by thee to look 
Upon a fading, dying night. 

Oft have I seen right far away 

Across the hills where dark woods rest, 
The glowing light of fading day, 

The passing smile from nature's breast. 

Oft have I looked on thee with tears, 
When thinking on my home away ; 

For hearts are full of little fears, 
Which hold the soul from day to day. 

Oft have I heard the organ's note 
Within those ivy-covered walls, 

Where soft and holy prayer doth float, 
To meet a gentle voice which calls ; 
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Which calls both rich and poor in one, 
To praise and sing unto our Lord 

For all the works that He hath done ; 
For puny man is nought, from God. 

This life is full of strangest dreams, 

Which come and go, no man knows why ; 

Yet strange of all the strangest seems 
That man was made, that man must die. 



We had no asking in our birth, 
The laws of life we learn to spend, 

We trust we shall not turn to earth, 
But live beside our greatest friend. 

Fairest village of the world — adieu, 
Adieu, till perchance we meet again. 

I cannot keep a thought from you, 
No matter if of joy or pain. 

And gentle villa of the wood, 

Where all these happy times I 've passed, 
With thee I 've seen the works of God ; 

I 've seen the peace of life at last. 
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What joy to rest in calm repose 
In thy fair bowers, far from the town, 

And watch the flowers their eyelids close, 
When the sweet dew of eve drops down ; 

Or list to music's richest note, 

Which seems to charm a wandering soul, 
And make a mind thro' chaos float, 

Or like some ship to pitch and roll. 

And what is more, and happy still, 
To see the friends that one has made, 

For friends are stronger than our will — 
No earthly power can make them fade ; 

Save death ! strangest of all that is, 
Like a sharp frost doth take away 

The leaves from off the bowers of bliss, 
The flowers that grow from day to day. 

Spa, October, 1895. 



A DREAM OF LOVE. 

'T was twilight on a summer's eve, 
A gentle zephyr cross'd the sky, 
And made the flowers and leaves to sigh, 
And happiness with joy to cleave. 

The garden gate with flowers was bless'd, 
The path that led unto the towers, — 
Lit up with light for some sweet hours, 
Was gently fading into rest, 

When slowly, as the shade of night, 
A maiden's form was seen to pass 
And linger by the soft green grass, 
Where grew the lilies, soft and white. 

What means that look within her eye ? 
Why moves that hand with restless air ? 
What voice is that that whispers there, 
To which she answers with a sigh ? 
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A moment more the bushes part^- 
A young and joyful face is seen ; 
One look — one kiss — with fiery mien, 
Her lover brings her to his heart. 



" And hast thou come, my lady fair ? " 
Quoth he, and looked into her eyes, 
"Whilst hand in hand, with loving sighs, 
They wander'd thro' the woodlands there. 

" Come, tell me, love," at length spake she, 
When hid by that sweet bush of heather, 
Thou and I did rest together-^ 
" How first thy love did come to me ? " 

To which he answered, with a smile, 
" When first I saw thee I did love, 
And soft and light as is the dove, 
I traced thy steps for one dear mile. 

" And then thou knowest all the rest, 
How quick to thee I gave my heart, 
And swore that nought should make us part"^ 
And to her face his lips he press'd. 
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And for a moment calm they stood, 
And look'd into each other's eyes, 
And spake of love with such sweet sighs, 
That nature gladden'd in the wood. 



And on thro' glens and valleys sweet 
They pass'd with happy looks of love, 
The moonlight shining far above, 
And slumh'ring quietude at their feet. 

The wood was fill'd with silent hush, 
A happy note befell the ear — 
A running river without fear 
Leapt o'er the falls with one swift rush. 

And to the path they came again, 
With quickened breath and beating heart — 
For now they know that they must part, 
And know not how to bear the pain. 

" Adieu, my lady love," quoth he, 
And press'd her hand with one sweet kiss, 
Whilst half in pain and half in bliss 
He led her by the old oak tree. 
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And they talked that on the morrow, 
Before the sun should light the sky, 
E'en swifter than the birds do fly, 
Fresh in love the wood they 'd follow. 



And so they parted, save with hope 
That soon and quick the night would pass, 
When they would run upon the grass, 
Or on the silent river float. 



Thkux, June, 1895. 



SONG. 

When first alone on that sweet shore, 
Fair maid, thou chanc'd to see me, 

To thee and thine for evermore, 
My heart and love I gave thee. 

But fly, impostor, fly, 
Thy folly forth to see, 
For tho' still wise, 
Thy sweet blue eyes, 
No more will do for me ! 

'T is not that grief will hold my heart, 

From thee obliged to sever, 
Tho' once thou mad'st my love to part — 

Now fled from thee for ever ! 

Then fly, impostor, fly, 
Thy folly forth to see, 
For tho' still wise, 
Thy soft blue eyes, 
No more will do for me ! 
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Yet if again once more we meet, 

By chance or fate designed, 
Could I then pass thee at thy feet, 

With pain and fear combin'd ! 
Oh, heart, how thou wouldst soar — 
Methinks my chance, 
Against thy glance, 
Would be weak as of yore ! 

Yet fly, impostor, fly, 
Thy folly forth to see, 
For tho' still wise, 
Thy dear blue eyes, 
No more will do for me ! 

Brighton, October, 1894. 



ON THE DAYS THAT I SPENT 
AT THEUX. 

Oh, days of my joy ! how quick you have gone, 
Like a dream you have fast fled away, 

The remembrance of which shall never be torn 
From this heart that is beating to-day. 

Oh, days of my joy ! how sweet were thine hours ; 

On earth I can find no resemblance, 
You came o'er my soul like summer's sweet 
showers 

And passed but to live in remembrance. 

Days of my joy with my cousin so fair, 

We wandered thro' woodlands together, 
And passed by the brook that trickles down 
there 
Through bushes of mountainous heather. 
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And we talked of the world with many a smile, 
And the joys of our dearly loved wood ; 

We sat in the fields for some little while, 
And all silently thought as we could. 

And sweet were the sounds that came o'er mine 
ear 

When on that couch I dreamily lay, 
And thought of my home with many a tear 

Whilst notes of sweet music floated away. 

Glad was the time when the evening drew nigh, 
When the hour for sweet sleep did appear, 

And I lay in my bed and thought with a sigh 
On the house that I loved to be near. 

Oh, days of my joy ! you 've fled and you 've 
gone, 

You have passed and you 've fled for ever, 
But, oh, your sweet charms shall never be torn 

From my soul — oh, never ! oh, never ! 

March, 1895. 



THE POET. 

The night was clear, the stars did shine, 
The Poet passed from out the hall, 

And wandered by the trees of lime, 
To hear the distant waterfall. 

He thought of her with many sighs, 
He thought of her whom he had seen, 

A vision passed before his eyes, 
And fled along the woods of green. 

And he sat him down beside the flowers 
That grew upon the sleeping bank, 

And sang unto the summer hours, 
And watched the vision as it sank. 

The queen of night lit up the sky, 
A peaceful silence lay around, 

The wood and valleys breathed a sigh, 
And nature smiled upon the ground. 
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The Poet lay and listened still 

To the silence of the night, 
And far away o'er some green hill 

The vision passed before his sight. 

'T was but a vision of a maid, 
A maiden fair with bright blue eyes ; 

The Poet gazed, and watched her fade, 
Then fell asleep, and dreamed with sighs. 

May, 1895. 



A DREAM. 

Last night I dreamt I saw a flame, 
"Which curled itself with wondrous skill, 

" Strange shape," said I, " what is thy name ? " 
It look'd and answered : " Peace, be still ! " 

What thing it was I could not see, 
A woman's form its look had on, 

And round her neck was fixed a key, 
The eyes of which most ghastly shone ! 

" Strange maid," said I, " what is that key 
That flashes like the brilliant sun ? 

And why hast thou it hung round thee ? " 
She stared, and said : " Thy will be done/' 

" Why sitt'st thou like some phantom bound ? 

The voice thou hast is like a lute. 
Why dost thou smile, and stare around, 

Still ! as if conscience held thee mute ? " 

7 6 
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Whereat these words, herself she rais'd, 

And like a meteor she flash'd ! 
Her form with brilliant diamonds blaz'd ! 

And from her breast a cup she dash'd. 



" Come hither now, my pretty boy," 
At length with accent sweet she spake, 

" And drink some fire from me with joy, 
And thou shalt see ! and thou shalt take ! " 



" Fool ! trifle thou shalt not with me ! 

E'en if the world should yawn and part ! 
First tell me, maid, that I may see, 

How cam'st thou here! what thing thou art!" 

She bow'd, and slowly now sat down, 
" Thy words," said she, " they rise and fall, 

Their forms are empty ; sit you down 
And drink, boy, then thou shalt know all." 

Then lo ! I saw an awful sight ! 

As far as spirit's ken could view, 
A host of devils rag'd with spite, 

Curs'd ! kicked ! and tore themselves in two. 
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" stop ! " I cried, " I look no more !— 

Thou art the devil, now I say ! 
Are they thy folk that kick and roar ? " 

She laugh'd, and said : " They are my prey ! 

" And thou art one of them to be, 
So prepare thyself, sweet young boy ; 

Thy human essence now must flee, 
Then I will cast thee to thy joy ! 

" My name is Death, my son is Sin ! 

At night he and I sing and roar ! 
Weak fools, ye men ! come, stroke my chin, — 

Thou art mine now for evermore ! " . . . 

But upon these words there was sent, 
Thunder and hail, midst lightning's glare ! 

Which struck her on her body bent, 
And down she dropped, I know not where ! 

January, 1893. 



ADIEU TO LONDON. 

Sweet, sinful, perjur'd town — adieu ! 

No tear I leave to thee, 
No need to seek another view 

Of cities like to thee ! 

Ye money-madden'd loving lot, 
Eoll on from day to day ! 

Mammon seeks thy soul to glot, 
Which else might pass away ! 

Ye midnight fairy-lighted streets, 
Eoll on from night to night ! 

The devil needs no flock of fleets 
To float him on his flight ! 

Adieu ! ye crowded, swelling mass ! 

— No thought of Him above — 
The farther I am from such trash, 

The more the world I love. 

Idbge, 1894. 
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ON THE DEATH OF THE YEAR 1894. 

( Written on the hills of Theux, Belgium.) 

How mocking fair, the moonbeam's smile 
Lights up the dreary plain around, 
Frozen snow for many a mile, 
Cold and desolate is the ground. 
Nought but the whistling of the wind, 
Nought but the sighing of the wood, 
Nought but emptiness to find, 
Nought to speak of all that 's good ! 
No soul to tell of human life, 
No bird to sing unto his lord, 
No husband speaks unto his wife, 
No mother lifts her hand to God, 
No father calls with joy aloud ! 

All is passing ; all is passing. 

Hark ! dost hear the cry come o'er the land ? 
A voice is calling to the world 
From the snow and frost-laid peak, 
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From the cold and dreary shore, 
From a lifeless, bloodless cheek, 
From a living thing no more. 
Ave Maria ! 
Ave Maria ! 
The year is dying ; 
The year is dying ! 



And far away an echo sings 
Ave Maria ! 
Ave Maria ! 

The year is dying ; 

The year is dying ! 



Dost hear the solemn bell now toll ? 
Dost see the form upon the rock ? 
Dost see the cloud that fast doth roll ? 
Dost know the time ? — 't is twelve o'clock. 
Farewell, thou year : to me so sad ; 
Begone ; I cannot moan. 
Hail thou, new born with heart full glad, 
Come friend and seek thine own ! 
All is done. 
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But now a voice with joy doth cry, 

Ave Maria ! 

Ave Maria ! 

I have come ; 

I have come ! 
And over plain and river locks, 
Over hard and frozen ground, 
Over sea and distant rocks, 
Echoes far the cry around. 

Ave Maria ! 

Ave Maria ! 

I have come ; 

I have come ! 

1894. 



PEACE. 

Cleak by my feet the brooklet ran, 
Around the birds were singing, 

And there alone away from man, 
Peace in my heart was ringing. 

Oh happy music of the wood, 
'T is sweet to hear thy humble song, 

To see the joyful works of God, 
To pass away from all that 's wrong. 

There is a house — so sweet a sight — 
A house where many joys do flow, 

Where buttercups and lilies white 
Do toss their heads, their love to show. 

Thine is the house, dear lady fair ; 

How calm it is to be with thee, 
For when I chance to enter there, 

'T is peace I always come to see. 
83 
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Oh, may your little ones fast grow 
By grace to Him who rules ahove, 

And dying, as the world must know, 
May fly to gain eternal love. 

Such is the wish that I can give, 
For if they follow in thy care, 

But to that end they sure will live, 
With joy to meet their parents there. 

November, 1894. 



"ERRARE HUMANUM EST, CON- 
DONARE DIVINUM EST." 

To Gbbteude. 



Fairest Queen ! how can I love thee 
With a love more from my heart ? 

Sweeter — fairer, to bethink thee, 
Lady Gertrude, than thou art ! 

II. 

Oft in shady woods we meet, love, 
And repose awhile in peace ; 

Oh, what rapture then is mine, love, 
A dream I would might never cease ! 

in. 

But how quick my heart is beating 
Now that I 'm away from thee, 

Longing, aching, for thee seeking, 
A joy, alas, denied to me ! 
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IV. 

See, a little tear is falling ! 

Is it, dearest — can it be 
That this soul of mine so longing 

Ne'er may know real love with thee ? 

v. 

Alas, too true ! I cannot take thee ! 

Time shall only teach my heart 
Fonder — dearer to adore thee, 

Noble, gentle, as thou art ! 

Spa, June, 1897. 



"GOOD-BYE!" 

Good-bye ! my gentle queen, good-bye ! 

Yon music plays awhile — 
One broken-hearted, tender sigh, 

One tearful, aching smile. 

And then 't is finished. Gertrude dear. 

Does 't seem so hard a task ? 
But when we think the hour we fear 

Will end our joys at last ! 

Ah ! then 't is pain no words can say. 

What ! is 't so short a while 
Before thou wilt be gone away, 

And no more on me smile ? 

Too true ! Good-bye and fare thee well ! 

Tho' distance may us part, 
Does not a little whisp'ring tell 

Thou tak'st with thee my heart ? 

And does not that same whisp'ring say 
That soon we '11 meet again ? 

Oh, think what joy will crown that day, 
And banish hateful pain ! 

Spa, June, 1897. 
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ADIEU TO GLENCARA. 

Awake, spirit of departed time ! 

Oft in thy realms a little while I '11 rest, 

To love those hours that now no more are mine, 

To hail what seem'd to me for ever bless'd ! 

Sweet Glencara ! spot that I love so well ! 

Where 'mid the woods the birds sing in their 

bower, 
Where in the eve the tender murmurs tell 
The silent sorrows of a parting hour ; — 
What joy to rest in thy dear laughing fields 
When the sun pours forth its fervent beams ! . . . 
Strange trouble then awhile her darkness yields 
To happiness — that ever joyous seems ! 
Or when beneath some shady beechwood tree, 
We gaze into the blueness of the sky, 
A little cloud beyond perchance we see, 
And watch it as it slowly passes by, — 
Then, when the set of sun hath once more fled, 
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(And the fair moon doth dim with pallid ray 
The last faint flashes of remaining day), 
Some bird of eve will raise its lovely note, 
And the silent air with mystic music float. 
Such are thy charms !■ — charms that can never fade ! 
For when in distant lands perchance I be, 
Or on some mighty mountain far from here, — 
With awe I '11 gaze on that which God hath made, 
Whilst mem'ry bring remembrance back to me ! 
And by yon winding solitary path 
That leads to where the running waters flow, 
How oft an hour have I not thither gazed, 
And dwelt upon the things that man doth know — 
The mind — the soul — or shall we call it 'home '? — 
The only thing that we may call our own ! 
And fair it is beneath yon birch-tree walk, 
When the sun comes glimmering thro' the leaves — 
Our little hearts then beat with happy thoughts, 
Whilst smiling nature merry laughter breathes ! 
Such are thy charms — but now dear charms, 

farewell ! 
The time has come when I must pass away — 
Adieu — good-bye — my heart could never tell 
The peace I've loved and know from day to day! 

Glencara, September, 1897. 



"L'ORAGE!" 

I. 

And has a storm then burst upon us, 

Purest, fairest, of my heart ? 
And have I heard the dire word spoken 

That thou and I, sweetheart, must part ! 

H. 

After all the hours of joy, love, 
The heav'nly raptures of the past ! 

The tender kisses on thy lips, love, 
Which live as long as mem'ry last ! 

in. 

After all the tears of sorrow 

That have fallen from mine eyes ? 

Thou wilt not long then for the morrow, 
As thou didst yesterday with sighs, — 
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IV. 

With tender sighs and loving smiles, 
Ah ! tell me not, my fairest queen, 

That thou wouldst have me go away 
And leave this fair celestial scene ! 

v. 

This scene of happiness sublime ! 

This paradise on earth to me ! 
Alas, no mortal words could tell 

What sacred love I bear to thee ! 

VI. 

Wouldst still then have me bid adieu, 
And pass without the portal door ? 

A broken heart I leave to you, 

Which loves thee, angel, more and more ! 

VII. 

If thus adieu, then, dear, good-bye ! 

— A little while, and I am gone — 
Unhappy end to all our love ; 

A heavy darkness with the morn ! 
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free. (Both Editions contain an excellent reproduction of one of Blake's 
celebrated drawings.) 

A SEXTET OF SINGERS; OR, SONGS OF SIX. By 

George Barlow, J. A. Blaikih, " Paganus," Walter Herries Pollock, 
Vincent O'Sullivan, and Sidney R. Thompson. Art Canvas, daintily 
produced, 3/6 post-free. 

JESUS OF NAZARETH. A Tragedy. By George Barlow. 
Art Canvas, 2/6. 

PICCADILLY POEMS. Vers de Societe. By J. L. Owen. 
With Illustrations by Mr. Phil May, Mr. Victor Poole, etc. Art Canvas, 3/6. 

A WORLD IN WHITE, AND OTHER POEMS. By 

"Lindon Meadows " (the Rev. Charles B. GreatRex). Manilla, 1/-. 

" 'San Maur' contains many fine passages. There is an admirable poem 
entitled ' Vivat Regina,' referring to the recent jubilee, and several on Lord 
Byron."— England. 



LIST OF PUBLICATIONS— Continued. 
CARINA SONGS AND OTHERS. By Amy C. Mokant 

Cloth, 2/- ; Manilla, 1/-. 

THE MOUNTAIN LAKE, AND OTHER POEMS. From 
the works of Frikdrich von Bodenstedt. Translated by Julia Preston 
Antique paper, daintily bound, 6/-. A Limited Edition. 

" Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased to accept a copy of the 
book."— Extract from Letter from the late Right Hon. Sir Henry Ponsonby. 

"Many of the verses embody beautiful ideas."— Bucks Herald. 

PRICKLY PEAR BLOSSOMS. Versified Tales, Legends. 
Fables, Oriental Apologues, Historiettes, Satires, Descriptions of Life in the 
Streets, of Animal Life, and of Rural and Marine Scenery, [Or Woodland 
River, and Ocean Scenery), [Or by the Sea, and in the Harvest Field] [at each 
Season of the Year], Sonnets, Epigrams, and Songs. By W. H. C. Nation. 
Second bound Edition. Illustrated. Art Canvas, 3/6 ; Manilla, 2/-. 

" Their vigour, boldness, even originality cannot be denied. Mr. Nation 
has a keen eye for the hypocrisies and injustices of life, and what he sees clearly 
he points out fearlessly. ' — Western Times. 

" Ce beau livre ' Prickly Pear Blossoms.' " — Amie des Poetes. 

" The poems are clever, and will be sure to interest the reader." 

Bristol Observer. 

FROM THE WOMB OF THE MORNING. By "Birch 

Vye." Paper, 1/-. 

MATIN BELLS AND SCARLET AND GOLD. By F. 

Hakald Williams, B.A., Oxford O. T., Author of "Women Must Weep," 
etc., etc. Cloth, 5/.. 

GRASS FROM A YORKSHIRE VILLAGE. By John 

Weigglesworth, Author of "Passing Thoughts." Art Canvas, 5/-; Cloth, 3/6. 

LOVE'S OFFERING : A Volume of Lyrical Poems. By George 
Barlow. Art Canvas, 3/6. 

BY THE RESOUNDING SHORE. By "Hamal." Cloth, 1/6. 

RAYS FROM THE STARRY HOST. By "Lucus a non 

Lucendo." Cloth, 5/-. 



FIFTEEN, VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER. 



" For dainty bookwork, commend us to the Roxburghe Press, Limited. Every- 
thing turned out by this high-class house is of the very best description. Good taste 
and a thorough appreciation of the beautiful characterises all their publications." 

Press Opinion. 

Agencies in THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, 
INDIA, AND THE CONTINENT. 
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